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THE CIRCULAR, 


wblished on Tuesday, Thuisday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
™ Enecimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take ittemporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered Surther. 

4ddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—* Discontinue.” 

ns ee 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
ysual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 


Is pr 








exe 


for it. 
per’ are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cEartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--Join 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dears in Vicrory.” IJsaia% 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and tts Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 

members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 

ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer I. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored, 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConsTITUTIONAL CurRis- 
Pauw’s Views 


Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. 
Tianiry. THE Bisite on MarriaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIl.—Cottoquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Mar- 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Chureh, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al, 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Ture Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 








SALVATLON FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 





ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
7" If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
sible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 
7&= Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &¢ &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties, 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. ’ 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwunear Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Fern, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 

IS Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mix has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 
nnn 








we 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. 1. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper: 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
DOr rrnnmnnnnns 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Ieads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

ZS Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 





Central Business Agency. 
Greorce Crain, General Agent for the Associatcd 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust to him. Ilis acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en. 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 


Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Kmployers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fo 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ s0 it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carty on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them »y the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to ead 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitra. y 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would he manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive raMILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scHoor. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcn. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home. 








A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community: 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room,— 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ as 
in a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed 
with, "and the game proceedJj without any form of 
penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he fails in stating the right 
book, the reader says, The neat, and the trial pro- ° 
ceeds down the circle till the right book is guessed. 
The game continues in this way as long as is desira- 
ble, and at the close, the tallies of right guesses 
may be counted, if there are two sides, or individual 
forfeitures may be collected, if such was the plan, 
adopted. : ‘ 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, beginning for . 
instance with Matthew, and guessing the chapter to 
which any given verse belongs. In the course of a 
few evenings, by means of this exercise, persons are 











God. 


gious Press. 


able with facility, in most cases, to identify the 
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chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- cotes, but quantities of pigeons, turtle-doves, 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and| thrushes, becca-figos, and other kinds of birds. 
ask the number of the verse. In short there is no} There are also eagles. They do not dig around 
limit to the variations of the exercise, until it com-| the vines, but till the ground with oxen ; the 
pletes one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he| plants being set in straight lines, at proper dis- 
ean give the book, chapter, and verse of any passage| tances. Neither do they prop them, but let 
that is read. them trail on the ground. The wine they pro- 

The advantages which this game combines, are duce is delicate and agreeable. There are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- | BT@pes as large as plums. The size of the bun- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition} Ches of grapes is suprising: and when I saw 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details| them, I easily discovered why the Hebrews had 


of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as} 8° great longing to taste them, and why they 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- | 5° passionately desired to conquer the I romised 
ery and quick power of calculation are called for and Land, after having seen the specimen which 
developed; while at the same time the attention is the spies brought trom the neighboring district. 
dead to Wilke Wrath, and in 0 Way to wake lt These mountains, then, do not only abound in 


‘ , : : tones tin ¢ 3s of isions. 

remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— . -_ ’ but in all sorts of | ecenieencinee a 
It is a faster, and at the same time a more attract- 
ive way of obtaining perfect knowledge of the Bible, 
than that used in common Sabbath schools; and the 
objection which may be made that the knowledge Cwcular, and write in such a way as to edify its readers, and 

ired in thi ill b ] sthmeti ‘e also for my own benefit and cultivation, and to enable the 
aque 4 ove way ve 2 pay oe — — ~ members of the Community to become acquainted with my 
verbal, is found by experience to be an entire mis- | spiritual standing, that they may aid me by their instructions 
take. Whoever wishes to be a good player, must/| and criticisms ;—(for I wish you to consider me a standing 
study the connections and classification of the pas- | cndidate for criticism ;)—but I find that although I have 


sages, and must get a more comprehensive view of thoughts and ideas in my mind which I wish to express, when- 
ever I attempt to write there isan influence thrown over me 


the differences between the various books, and the which attempts to hinder me ‘from communicating. My 
scope of each chapter, than is required by any other | mind becomes (to use the phrase) all shut up; and I am un- 
method of studying the Bible. able to express my thoughts by writing. I know not how to 
account for this experience; butI think the enemy of our 
- om souls would fain cut us off from communication with you, and 

Sratistics oF Jewrsu Poputations.—The as I do not wish to yield to him in this respect I will send you 
following statistics of the Hebrew race, from | the foregoing broken communication, although iu consequence 
Professor Gaussen’s description of the present] of this difficulty I have been unable to express my thoughts as 
state of this remarkable people, may not be | freely as Ishould like. I send it to foil the enemy’s purpose. 
uninteresting at this time, now so much public If you understand the cause of the difficulty I have mentioned, 


* ° - i, Ae v1 »_ | Please instruct or criticise me as you see my case requires.” 
anger yy nece ssarily directed towards Tur There has been much similar difficulty expressed by others ; 
ey an ussla. 


: A similar, though unauthen- and on the whole it is perhaps not strange, but rather a mat- 
ticated, statement having been questioned by a| ter to be dealt with cheerfully and asa sign of good. Inleay- 
correspondent, we give this with the authority. | ing the deep-worn track of worldly thought and fashion at any 
By a census taken quite lately in Russia, the | point, we come of course against the sides, and have to lift to 
Jews in that empire amount to 2.200.000: get our wheels out of the rut. We get no help from the pow- 
. « ~ 
M 300 P i. ook? | *. } b - ?)}ersthat be in leaving the broad road, but by patient waiting 
orocco, to< 2 ,006 ’ an in the pay 1g0 oring on God we find help to overcome their resistance, and come in- 
territory (Tunis), to 150,000. The district | toa new medium of light and freedom. If the devil is opposed 
of Yemen in Arabia contains 200,000; Con- | to Communism and the modes of communication which tend to 
stantinople contains at least 80,000, and Tur- | express it, we must remember that the angels are all the time 
key Proper, 300,000. Hungary contains 300, ~ mae ge favor, and we en _ who we ew 
: . . > 929 nthe end, persons are at times ‘shut up’ so that they 
000, -~ ~ city oF = . —, ay cannot write, let them watch and wait, and the obstacle will 
000. n Sarra, the capital o rabla I e€lX, | give way. ‘Knock and it shall be opened unto you.’ 
they have 18 synagogues; and at Brody they 


have 150 synagogues.—Glasgow Saturday THE CIRCULAR. 
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Co Correspondents. 
E. E. W.—*T often feel a desire to be able to write for the 
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Palestine--its Fertility. 


The following sketch, showing the productive- debits 
ness of the Holy Land, we extract from Robin- A Call for Self-Inspection. 
ben's Calmet, article, ‘Canaan.’ Now when the Nebraska business is raising a 
The surface of the land of Canaan is beauti-| tumult in the political world, causing the north- 
fully diversified with mountains and plains, riv-| erp blood to boil with indignation at southern 
ers and valleys, and must have presented 4/ actions and principles, it might be well to stop and 
delightful — when the Jewish nation | ask ourselves the question, whether the north are 
was in its prosperity, and under the special} ray sae - 
really as good and humane as in taking the posi- 


rovidence of God.* * * * It is situated| © : 
in the fifth climate, between the 31st and 34th| tion of censors they profess to be; or are they 
tinctured with the same evils they so freely de- 


degrees of north latitude: hence the heat du- 

ring the summer is intense. The surface of} nounce as selfish, and inhuman in others ?— 
the land, however, being so greatly diversified] Truc, slaves are not bought and sold at the 
with mountains and plains, renders the climate} north—a certain share of freedom is extended to 
unequal and variable. On the south, it 18} all; but still man is kept down and cramped under 
sheltered by lofty mountains, which separate it} the slaveholding spirit of false social relations, 
from the sandy deserts of Arabia. Breezes! anq his facilities for development and happiness, 
from the Mediterranean cool it on the west ica # ; 

‘ are curtailed in many ways. The poor are sub- 
side. Mount Lebanon keeps off the north att teas tieedilanciilin enadinanien nek tek then Saal 
wind, while Mount Hermon intercepts the |J°* °° Me Me 7 2 cat a oe 
north-east. During the summer season, in the | "4 to a great extent under tho control of the 
interior of the country, particularly in the | consumers. The latter have it in their power to 
plains of Esdraclon and Jericho, the heat is in-| grind the former, and the spirit of selfishness 
tense. Generally speaking, however, the at-| prompts them to fill their own coffers at what- 
mosphere is mild ; the summers are commonly | ever expense to their neighbor, Look through 
dry, the days extremely hot, but the nights] the streets of our cities and see the hundreds of 
sometimes intensely cold. ? p . |human beings who are almost destitute of the 

. The soil of Canaan was of the richest descrip-| common comforts of life, living in places where dis- 
tion ; a fine mould, without stones, and almost = tiie Ges : : 

4 ’ ; -,|ease and misery are inevitable, and where is 
without a pebble. Dr. Shaw informs us, that it alae ane bea stor: Augen a 
rarely requires more than one pair of beeves to} “CP? 6° PS %° “~ nian dedieed 
plough it. Moses speaks of Canaan as of the cial inequality ? But there is enough in the world 
finest country in the world—a land flowing| to make all comfortable and happy if it were 
with milk and honey. Profane authors also | equally distributed—if selfishness were abolished. 
speak of it much in the same manner. * * *{ The north says to the south, Emancipate your 

Dandini, in his account of Mount Lebanon | slaves—abolish slavery and hire your servants, 
rays, “‘ This country consists in elevated andj giving them the enjoyment of equal freedom.— 
stony ge extending north and south.— | We say to the north, Abolish selfishness and in- 
Nevertheless, the industry nd labor of man| troduce Communism, giving to all the privilege of 
have made it one uniform plain ; for, gathering| _. al : -— 
. ; . > universal education and free development. Until 
into dikes the stones which are scattered about, ic iiaidiir aig wine release a “are 
they form continued walks, and constantly go- | ‘7° °F : ane een eee Sangre See Segoe 
ing forwards, they raise others in succession | Ut the ic ea of human brotherhood at home, its 
higher ; so that at length, by means of equali- influence will not avail much at the south. 
wing hills and valleys, they convert a barren 
mountain into a beautiful level, easily suscep- Helps to Bible Learning. 
tible of culture, and at once fertile and delight-| The proposal mentioned by a late correspond- 
ful. It abounds in corn, excellent wine, oil,/ent, (a. c.,) of a plan for constructing a New 
eatin ae wax, — animals wild pion pe Testament Greek Lexicon, calls to mind the rich 
ary gee. there are but few small ani-| sources which already exist for Bible students 
mals, the winter being severe, and the snow]. “ eteag has : 

pat in the works of Professors Stuart and Rosrnson. 

perpetual. There are many sheep, fat and i iindh thai Gk iniind to Oh 
Jarge as those of Cyprus and others in the Le-| ¢ Shall always feel indebted to these men for 
the impulse they have given to genuine scholar- 


vant. In the forests are wild boars, bears, ti- | © "BPulse 
ers, and other animals of the same nature.—| Ship in Biblical Hebrew and Greek. They have 


he rest ofthe plains abound in partridges,|not only made this department accessible, but 
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it really attractive. Robinson’s translation of 
Gesenius for the Old Testament, and his Greek 
Lexicon for the New, are very perfect works of 
their kind, and invaluable helps to the critical 
understanding of the original text. On the whole; 
a better task than to attempt anew work, we 
think, would be to popularize the labots of Stu- 
art and Robinson, so as to give to the whole flock 
of disciples the information about Bible Greek 
and Hebrew which has heretofore been chiefly 
monopolized by theological students. 


The World’s Fertilizer. 

Experience seems to have demonstrated that 
guano is the most valuable and profitable of all 
manures. Those who used it last year are 
buying larger quantities this year. The extreme 
concentration of its ammonia and other fertilizing 
constituents, is what gives it its superiority. For 
this reagon a little of it goes a great way. It is 
said that 200 lbs. is sufficient for an acre. Being 
so portable, it can be used in places where it 
would not pay to transport other kinds of manure. 
In many places the tops of hills, being easily tilled, 
have been cropped under the old system of farm- 
ing, until the soil is almost worthless. They 
would not pay the cost of transporting more 
bulky manures, but they can easily be restored 
by the use of guano. There seems to be a provi- 
dence in its discovery at this time. No doubt 
God has provided these immense deposits of ma- 
nure in the South Pacific Ocean with the specia! 
purpose of making use of their latent wealth at 
the appointed time, to cause ‘the wilderness and 
the solitary place to be glad, and the desert to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose." H. J. 8. 


Late from Europe. 














ARRIVAL OF THE EUROPA. 

Three days’ Jater dates were received from Eu- 
rope yesterday by the steamer Europa. The war 
intelligence is, as usual, the chief feature. The 
belligerents appear to be gradually advancing into 
closer and more decisive relations toward each 
other. But the march of events there in those 
old regions of death and decay is but slow. The 
life and energy of the nations seem to be affected 
by the paralyzing atmosphere of a dormant anti- 
quity. The news from them partakes of the same 
Hadean influence, being of the most uncertain 
character, composed of rumors and reports to-day 
which to-morrow are contradicted by others 
equally unreliable. 

The news by this arrival confirms the bom- 
bardment of Odessa, and states that it was much 
more destructive to the Russians 1n its results 
than as reported by the Atlantic. Twelve small 
Russian war-ships were sunk, and thirteen trans- 
ports loaded with munitions captured; the land 
batteries were entirely destroyed, and two powder 
magazines blown up. ‘The merchant-vessels lying 
in the port were not molested, and the city itself 
suffered but little, care being taken by the allies 
to injure nothing but the Russian military works. 
[The Tribune remarks, by the way, that the man- 
ner in which this bombardment was conducted, 
affords an interesting indication of the influence 
which a higher civilization is exerting on even 
the barbarian institution of war.] The Russian 
batteries at the mouth of the Danube have also 
been bombarded. Omer Pasha is said to have 
defeated a division of the Russians between Silis- 
tria and Rassova. Silistria is invested only on 
the Danube side of the city, the Russians being 
intrenched on the opposite bank. It has suffered 
repeated attacks, but up to April 25, was uninjured. 

From the Baltic side of affairs, reports state 
that Admiral Napier is keeping up so vigorous a 
blockade of the Gulf of Finland, as to render the 
escape of a single Russian ship impossible; that 
it is not certain that the Russians have abandoned 
the Aland Islands; that the Russians are organ- 
izing a formidable force of row-boats to harass 
the allied fleet from the shallow waters, eight 
hundred being already enrolled; that to counter- 
balance this force Napier has applied to his Gov- 
ernment for a fleet of small steamers, that can 
penetrate into any of the refuges of the row-boats; 
that the Damsh Government favors Russia; and 
that the Swedes side strongly with the allies. 

Nicholas has published another manifesto, in 
which he avows that it is for religious interests 
alone that Russia is fighting. From Greece it is 
stated that the insurgents have been routed by 
the Turks. The town of Arta, which was the 
central point of the insurrection, was taken. A 
formidable conspiracy-movement has been dis- 
covered, in which one Baron Oelsrer, a Russian 
emissary, was a principal mover. The plan was to 
organize a body of about 60,000 Greek conspira- 








as large as common hens. There are no dove-| treating it con amore themselves, they have made 


tors in various parts of Turkey, who at a given 
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hour were to fall upon their Turkish neighbors 
and put them to death. The principal blow was 
to be struck at Constantinople. The conspiracy 
was betrayed by one of Oelsner’s eonfidants, 

Large bodies of French troops are on their way 
to the seat of war, and it is asserted that the 
French army of the East is to amount to 100,009 
men. The French Government is taking meg. 
sures to carry on the war with vigor. 

Considerable excitement was produced in com. 
mercial circles in England, by a report that a Rus. 
sian Frigate, (or according to another account, ap 
American privateer clipper,) had captured a French 
vessel in the British Channel. This story, though 
it lacks formal confirmation, has probably some 
foundation in fact. 





Items. 

...-Immense deposits of guano are said to 
have been discovered in Australia. 

....+The Herald has raised its price to three 
cents per copy; as it says, on account of ‘ the 
greatly increased expenses of conducting a paper,’ 

...-.Ex-President Fillmore has been in New- 
York for the last few days, visiting the principal 
objects of interest in the city. He is generally 
received with demonstrations of cordiality and 
esteem. 

. .. Much excitement prevails, just now, among 
the ‘ Know Nothings’ of N. Y. city, on account 
of an alleged attempt to betray the secrets of the 
order to the Catholics, by one Elliot, a leading 
member. 

.---Spiritualism is in a flourishing condition 
now-a-days. ‘Two new periodicals, monthly and 
weekly, have just been commenced in New-York 
with a view to the dissemination of the principles 
of the spiritualists. 

...+ Contradictory reports prevail respecting 
the success of Santa Anna’se expedition against 
Gen. Alvarez. The latest accounts we have are 
from New Orleans papers, announcing the proba- 
ble overthrow of His Most Serene Highness, and 
the defeat of his army. As our previous news 
was the reverse of this, we are at a loss which to 
credit : and shall wait for more authentic inform- 
ation before trusting the current rumors. 





Opposites. 

We have often noticed the effect of strong 
lights and shadows in a picture, and how much 
the pleasure of a scene consists in this kind of 
contrast. Is there not a similar esthetic principle 
connected with all the other senses as well as 
sight? We had a somewhat singular proof of 
the fact in the case of hearing, a few nights since. 
We were half wakened from sleep, by the pre- 
liminary burst of a tremendous gale, and laid drow- 
sily listening to the combined racket of wind and 
rain and loose shutters, which seemed to have ta- 
ken possession of ‘all out-doors.” Our waking 
consciousness, (what there was of it) was entire- 
ly occupied by this impression, when in the midst 
of the tempest uproar came in at our window a 
strain of the sweetest imaginable music. It was 
not the coarse braying of an ordinary military 
band, but the delicious combination of a few choice 
instruments, played apparently by some amateur 
serenading party in the neighborhood. They gave 
one or two pieces and then ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and 
retired, surrendering the field again to the com- 
plete discord of the elements. The streak of light 
gave place to shadow: and though we soon added 
a blank margin to the picture by going to sleep, 
the impression made was so vivid, that we thought 
it worth referring to, as an instance of effective 
contrast in sound-painting. 





From various communications on our table, we 
select the leading ideas as follows: 
RESURRECTION INFLUENCES. 
Appreciating the present measure of faith 
and the apprehension of Christ’s victory over 
death, which now prevails among believers, may 
we not legitimately hope for, and anticipate the 
hour when the resurrection breath and vitali- 
ty of Christ shall have purged from earth’s at- 
mosphere the virus of unbelief, and altogether en- 
veloped us in such a cloud of glory, that whatev- 
er may be our circumstances we shall spontaneous- 
ly exclaim, ‘It is good for us to be here ;’ and 
that we may behold the whole creation, as it were 


with the eyes of God when he saw that it was” 


very good? L. H. 
EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 

Universal education will eventually be consider- 
ed essential to the highest social happiness. A 
thorough discipline of heart should be included in 
the idea of education; but as the world goes, that 


part of our being generally receives but. little cul- 





tivation, or is neglected altogether. The educa- 
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tion of the heart however, opens a world of love 
and beauty, undreamed of by those who dwell in 
the cold regions of mind only. The desire to pro- 
mote fellowship with God, (the Author of all 
knowledge,) and with those who are dear to us, 
should be the primary object in the pursuit of 
learning. If the motive is only to aggrandize our- 
self, we do not fulfill our destiny and therefore 
lose our reward. E. A. W. 
A WRONG USE OF SYMPATHY. 

A large amount of the literature (as well as 
the music) of the day, is of the fictitious, pathetic 
class, dealing in the imaginary woes and sorrows: 
and intended to draw forth the sympathetic tear. 
There is an objection to all this class of writings, 
that it produces a vast amount of useless sympa- 
thetic suffering, and is therefore a waste of sensi- 
bility. The gospel of Jesus Christ,—his resur- 
rection brings life and immortality to light, and 
in its light there is joy and gladness ; sorrow and 
sighing have no place in its dispensation... ..At 
least in all cases where the subjects are purely 
imaginary, or among the things that are past, 
there is no reason why we should lend our sensi- 
pilities to be wounded in vain. These sympathies 
are too precious, and capable of yielding too much 
pure enjoyment to be wasted for nought, and we 
must learn to read and listen to the fictitious ap- 


peals of mere art, with true artistic indifference. 
H. MN. kn 





The New-York harbor presented an interesting 
appearance yesterday morning ; the Express thus 
describes it: “ As far as the eye could take in the 
waters of the upper and lower bays, the North 
and East River, from the Palisades to Williams- 
burgh, could be seen countless sails of inward and 
outward bound vessels. These interspersed with 
numerous steamers, from the noble Europa in size 
to the juvenile Edwin Griffin, gave an excitement 
to the scene pleasing to the beholder. The recent 
heavy fogs have had the effect to gather together 
a large number of vessels on our coast, and the 
fresh breeze of Thursday from S. S. E, drove them 
inon us ina crowd. Towards the misty shores 
of Staten Island, a fleet of vessels just arrived were 
seen making their way up to the wharves, some 
in tow of the unpoetic, matter-of-fact steam-tug, 
but the most of them unassisted save by the 
freshening breeze. 

Along their watery way 

Homeward they drive, before the fav’ring gale ; 

Now floating at their length the streamers play, 

And now they ripple with the ruffling breeze.” 





Fascination.--No 3. 

There is a practical application to be 
made of the theory developed in our pre- 
ceding numbers. We are all deeply in- 
terested in finding out our responsibility 
in respect to the power of charming and 
being charmed. In the first place, as 
loyal subjects of God—as those who seek 
to give place to the kingdom of God, we 
have no right to be charmed by false- 
hood or evil agency of any kind.— 
We have no right to suffer our passions 
to be charmed in an anarchic way ; we 
are bound to see that we are not fas- 
cinated in any way except in accordance 
with the organic order which comes in by 
love of the truth, with the charm that 
descends out of heaven from God, who is 
the Spirit of truth. A truthful man— 
one who is nursing the truth-passion as 
his king, and is determined that it shall 
reign in him—will constantly make the 
vow in his heart, that he will not be 
charmed away from love of the truth by 
any body or any thing. It will] not do to 
content ourselves with the thought if we 
are led astray that it is by an honest mis- 
take—such honesty is but a superficial af- 
fair. If I have fallen into a mistake, and 
been deceived, it is because I have been 
charmed away from the truth in one way 
or another. I am bound to say sincerely 
and effectually, that I will not be seduc- 
ed from the truth ; that I will not suf- 
fer my mind and judgment to be carried 
away by anarchic passion. A mistake is 
an indication of false action in some of 
the desires, and thinking one’s self hon- 
est in it, is not a validexcuse. The ques- 
tion is, Do I love the truth ? Js the truth 
my king ? A truthful man feels his _re- 
sponsibility in this particular and is 


pledged by every consideration not to be 
charmed away from the truth by either 
of the three elements that have been 
spoken of—the object, the influence of 
the spirit present, or the verbal rep- 
resentation of the object. 

More especially is the upright man 
sworn against the seductions of sexual 
love—that he will not be fascinated by 
the blind god in any of these ways,— 
When one has the victory there, so that 
he is secure against being carried away 
from the truth by amativeness, he may 
be considered in a fair way to have the 
truth affect his whole nature, and reign 
in it. The same principles also apply to 
the fascinations of friendship as to those 
of love, 

Now as to the exercise of the power of 
fascination, which is the second part of 
our responsibility, no one has a right to 
fascinate away from the truth. God is 
our rightful king. Truth is the rightful 
scepter of his kingdom, and love of the 
truth is by right the central passion in 
us. Man has aright to be loyal to the 
truth, and no man nor woman nor devil, 
has a right to charm us away from it.— 
It is the greatest violation of rights, the 
greatest wrong we can suffer, to be fas- 
cinated by man, woman or spirit, away 
from loyalty to the truth. Our power of 
fascination is a thing for which we are 
responsible to God, and, in fact, more 
responsible for it than for any thing else. 
The self-seeking world say a man has a 
right to all the popularity he can get—a 
right to exercise his power of fascination 
without limit—that this is his proper 
advantage. That we deny. Every one 
will be held responsible for the exercise 
of all his fascination in favor of the 
truth; and of course he has no right to 
bewitch others so as to draw them away 
from the truth to himself or to any sen- 
sual object. God will call men to an ac- 
count in the matter, and the question 
will be—Did you use all your power of 
fascination to attract -people to THE 
TRUTH, and to set up the throne of rruTH? 
If not, you have served the devil, and 
your fascinations have drawn away from 
God. No more cruel wrong can be done 
than for a man or woman to use their 
power of charming, yoluntarily, for self- 
ish purposes; and under the influence of 
affection or friendship, to bewitch one 
another without reference to the truth. 
We repeat, it ia the most cruel of all 
wrongs that can be committed. There is 
no suffering equal te that which an hon- 
est person finds himself in when under 
the necessity of resisting the witchcraft 
of love and friendship. These attrac- 
tions of our social nature attacks at an 
entire disadvantage. They take into 
their service and attach to themselves 
the noblest feelings we have—our benev- 
olence, conscientiousness, all the social 
affections which are considered the most 
virtuous and beautiful—and put us to 
the necessity of arraying our love of the 
truth, we might almost say, against our 
love of righteousness. This witchcraft 
summons one part of our nature up against 
the other in such a way that we can 
hardly say which is right. The love of 
the truth has to stand alone, with con- 
scientiousness and benevolence, and all 
the aristocratic passions arrayed against 
it. 

We have, each one of us in our place, 
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that have been spoken of—the faculty of 
fascination by presenting objects of de- 
sire, by spiritual influence, and by ver- 
bal representation ; and God will hold 
us responsible for its exercise in all these 
three ways. Each one is bound to see 
that his love for the truth comes up into 
full possession, and so reigns and stands 
out in his nature that all his attractions 
shall serve the spirit of truth. We 
must surround ourselves with that fiery 
element of honesty, which will make us 
unpopular and unapproachable to any 
other spirit. 

We see in the light of this subjéct 
what it is to be an honest man. A 
thoroughly honest man is one who is so 
truthful that he cannot be charmed away 
from the truth, but, on the other hand, 
employs all his powers of fascination for 
the truth.— Home-Talk. 





Thoughts on True Love. 

The love that was manifested in Christ, 
is the true model of that which must ex- 
ist in the members of his body. But the 
love of Christ did not depend on receiving 
areturn. Being of God, it was self-sus- 
tained. Nor did it look to the present 
worthiness of its objects ; it was content- 
ed in itself. He loved us and gave him- 
self for us while we were enemies, 

Worldly lovers—-those of the novel-bred 
class—would think it foolish to hestow 
their love where it would not be recipro- 
cated ; and they are constantly fretting 
and distressed if they do not meet with a 
full return of affection. But the sons of 
God can rejoice in love for its own sake : 
they are happy in having their hearts flow 
out toward others, whether they meet 
with a return or not. True love is good 
in itself, and rejoices in itself. Though 
we may love without return, we still have 
the best half of it ; for, in love as in other 
things, ‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’ 

Our true starting point is, to establish 
in our hearts that love which, being cen- 
tered in God, finds rest and contentment 
in him, and is therefore self-sustaining. 
It is to be expected, however, that love 
between the members of Christ’s body, 
will at length be mutual, and receive a 
full return. 

But how is this love to be promoted? 
It cannot be done by constraint, in a 
egal way. No one can love truly, mere- 
ly because it is his duty. Toa consider- 
able extent it is not at the disposal of 
the will. It is the result of attraction, 
and is, in its very nature, founded ona 
perception of beauty in its object, and a 
susceptibility to be impressed by it. They 
therefore who feel the want of love from 
others, should not fret and complain, but 
be content with what they can fairly merit. 
They should take a just and sober view of 
their own character, and study to increase 
their real attractions. We are entitled to 
just so much love as our intrinsic value 
‘and beauty will draw ; and in the end 
we shall gain no more. As it is Christ 
within us that makes us lovely, our great 
object should be, to be filled with him.— 
By union with Christ, every individual 
may draw on the treasures of jis love- 
liness, and thereby at length enjoy the 
affections of others to an extent beyond 
all that he can conceive, 

On the other hand, the will has some- 
thing to do in the matter. It is volun- 
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another. We can turn our mind toward 
others, with a disposition to see Christ 
in his members. We can throw away 
prejudice and give their attractions full 
play, and a fair chance to affect our hearts. 
One of the chief hindrances to love, is 
evil thinking, or a disposition to keep 
looking at the faults of others. Yet there 
is a way to overcome this, and to keep up 
a good feeling toward those who, notwith- 
standing their faults, are entitled to our 
love as members of the same body. When 
we see faults or things disagreeable in 
others, we should not stop to look at the 
bare facts which appear on the outside, 
We should go back of the faults; and con- 
sider their causes. What are the circum- 
stances of the persons we blame ? What 
have been their education, their training, 
&c. ? We should enter as far as possible 
into their condition, and consider how 
they would naturally view things ; how 
they would excuse themselves ; and how 
we should act, or how excuse ourselves in 
their place. If thus, instead of stopping 
ata bare fact, we would study it asa 
problem, and allow our intellect to come 
in and judge our feelings, we should be 
able to think charitably of a brother whose 
ways we dislike. And we should thus 
find, that at bottom he was not malicious 
or hateful, but deserving of our love. 

In fine, the great principles of the 
science of love may be summed up,. in 
substance, as follows :—Firstly, or as the 
positive part, we must learn, to increase 
our own attractions,. and also give a fair 
chance to the attractions of others ;_ se- 
condly, or as the negative part, we must 
learn to avoid giving offense, and also not 
to take offense. True love ‘ THINKETH 
NO EVIL.’ 





A Story. . 

A certain man had. a plantation and 
many slaves. He wasa hard-yman and 
his slaves were very much abused. He 
made them work hard and fare ill, and 
he punished them frequently and severe- 
ly, yet he succeeded in deluding them in- 
to the constant hope that he was going 
to treat them better. Withal he was 
not the real owner of the plantation, but 
had deccitfully taken possession of it in 
the absente of the owner. 

At last the true owner came upon him 
with authosity, to take his ill-gotten gain 
from him; and when he heard how he 
had treated. his slaves, he cast him inte 
prison, hen he said, ‘ Now I will re- 
deem those slaves from bondage, and make 
them free. But they have been kept in 
blindness and ignorance so long, that 
there is need that I should give them 
teachers, to instruct them and make them 
understand the privileges of their free- 
dom. But I will make out their free 
papers, and see that none are sok away 
to come under so bitter bondage again.’ 

And when the slaves heard of it, they 
were very glad, and rejoiced that they 
were free. They knew that years of dis- 
cipline awaited them, but thought not of 
that ; they clapped their hands for joy, 
and praised the name of their new mas- 
ter, because ‘ he had made them free.’ 

Need we tell the meaning of this sto- 
ry ? Our free papers are made out, we are 
released from the bondage of sin, and if 
we have a long discipline before us in 
which to regain the full standard and 
feeling of freemen, there is every reason 
to rejoice in the process, knowing that 











a degree of fascination in the three ways 


tary with every one to open his heart to 


every step hastens our enlargement. 
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Water. 


What is more beautiful than water, 


clear and transparent? Whether dripping 


from the spring, falling from the cataract, 
or in the merry waves of the ocean, we 
always view it with delight. In many 
ways it+is constantly blessing us ; it ex- 
ists only to bless. 

Water is a beautiful type of the New 
Covenant, which is fulfilled in believers 
by the blood of Christ. The Bible uses 
it very frequently as an illustration. 

“ He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
.---A foundation of gardens, a well of 
living waters, and streams from Lebanon. 
.---Ho! every one that thirsteth come ye 
to the waters...--Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you and ye shall be 
clean,..--Thou shalt be like a spring of 
water, whose waters fail not.- ~~. Whoso- 


ever will, let him take of the water of 


life freely...-- Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst, but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life._--- Out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water...--The lambs shall lead them un- 


to living fountains of waters. - - -- And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal.” H. M. 
Newark, May 12, 1854. 
—e _ 





The Temptations of Prosperity, 

In the early stages of any new experi- 
ence, when persons find themselves going 
forward, and becoming fruitful, there is 
a temptation for them to lose sight of 
God’s inspiration and agency in the mat- 
ter, Persons under this temptation 
dwell too much on their own importance; 
and oftentimes think of themselves more 
highly than they ought. Assuming re- 
sponsibilities that do not belong to them, 
and without authority from God, they 
not unfrequently get lifted up with pride 
and a hard heart, and the next step is, 
they fall into the condemnation of the 
devil, or self-accusation. They find a 
hardness of heart upon them, and wonder 
why it is so; and say they would be glad 
to get out of it, but don’t know how. 

Whenever we come in contact with 
this spirit, we are led to contrast it with 
the spirit of Christ, as portrayed in the 
four gospels. He had a work given him 
to do, greater than all the family of God 
besides; and yet he never allowed his at- 
tention to get so fixed on what he was to 
do, as to lose sight of his dependence on 
the Father. He says, ‘ Of myself I can 
do nothing: what the Son secth the I’a- 
ther do, that doeth he also. I and my 
Father are one.” Christ manifested the 
true spirit at the supper, when he washed 
his disciples’ feet. 
that pride and self-estimation that for- 
gets God. 

We always find him serving—minister- 


It is the opposite of 


ing unto others and not ministered unto, 
At meat he served, and at the miracles 


ing and breaking the bread ; and he al- 


and raking her brain to find the requisite nothings 


The disorder is catching; it spreads from cne to 
of the loaves and fishes he served—bless-| another; do what you will, you cannot resist the 
7 general infection. 
make spasmodic efforts to be lively; but none of 


spirit he values in his followers. Not 
those who value themselves most are most 
valuable, but the true spirit manifests 
itself in appreciating the grace of God 
and his works, wherever they are to 
be seen, The meek and lowly are pre- 
cious in his sight. 
Whenever the effect of any position is 

to make an individual rise rather than 
fall into a humble spirit, he soon begins 
to exercise authority and feel that all 
matters would not be attended to rightly 
without him. The very heavens would 
fall unless he was in his place. But we 
always find that when any individual 
becomes so important in his own estima- 
tion, he becomes unimportant in God’s 
mind and is dropped until he can learn hu- 
mility, and that whom he will, the Lord 
setteth up and whom he will he hum- 
bleth. Christ’s. word to all is ‘ Learn ot 
me for I am meek and lowly in heart.’ 
i FB. 

Wallingford Commune. 
rn. oe — 
Mutiny against Fashion. 

A writer in the Westminster Review thinks sc- 
ciety is about ripe for throwing off the tyranny 
of mere custom and fashion, and returning toa 
more natural standard, in respect to the obsery- 
ances of life. In the following extract, he describes 
the withering effect of etiquette upon social en- 
joyment: 
“Consider what a blighting effect these multi- 
tudinous preparations and ceremonies have upon 
the intercourse they profess to subserve. Who, on 
calling to mind the occasions of his highest social 
enjoyments, does not find them to have been whol- 
ly informal, perhaps impromptu? How delightful, 
a pie-nie of friends, who forget all observances 
save those dictated by good nature! How pleas- 
ant the little unpretending gatherings of book-so- 
cieties, and the like; or those purely accidental 
meetings of a few people well known to each oth- 
er! Then, indeed, we may see that ‘a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend.’ Cheeks 
flush and eyes sparkle. The witty grow brilliant 
and even the dull are excited into saying good 
things. There is an overflow of topics; and the 
right thought, and the right words to put it in, 
spring up unsought. Grave alternates with gay: 
now serious conyerse, and now jokes, anecdotes 
and playful raillery. Every one’s best nature is 
shown: every one’s best feelings are in pleasur- 
able activity ; and, for the time, life seems well 
worth having. Go now and dress for some half- 
past eight dinner, or for some ten o’clock ‘at 
home ;’ and present yourself in spotless attire, 
and with every hair arranged to perfection. How 
ereat the difference! The enjoyment seems in 
the inverse ratio of the preparation. These fig- 
ures, got up with such finish and precision, ap- 
pear but half alive. They have frozen each oth- 
er by their primness; and your faculties feel the 
numbing effect of the atmosphere the moment 
you enter it. All these thoughts, so nimble and 
so apt awhile since, have disappeared—have_ sud- 
denly acquired a preternatural power of eluding 
you. If you venture a remark to your neighbor, 
there comes a trite rejoinder, and there it ends.— 
No subject you can hit upon outlives half a dozen 
sentences. Nothing that is said excites any real 
interest in you; and you feel that all you say 1s 
listened to with apathy. By some strange magic, 
things that usually give pleasure seem to have 
lost all charm. You have a taste for art. Wea- 
ry of frivolous talk, you turn to the table, and 
find that the book of engravings and the portfolio 
of photographs are as flat as the conversation.— 
You are fond of music. Yet the singing, good as 
it is. you hear with utter imdifference ; and say, 
‘Thank you” with a sense of being a profound 
hypocrite. Wholly at ease though you could be, 
for your own part, you find that your sympathies 
will not let you. You see young gentlemen feel- 
ing whether their tics are properly adjusted, look- 
ing vacantly around, and considering what they 
shall do next. You see ladies sitting disconsolate- 
ly waiting for some one to speak to them, and 
wishing they had the wherewith to occupy their 
fingers. You see the hostess standing about the 
doorway, keeping a factitious smile on her face, 


with which to greet her guests as they enter.— 
You see numberless traits of weariness and em- 
harrassment; and if you have any fellow feeling, 
these cannot fail to produce a sense of discomfort. 


You struggle against it; you 





ways walked ina manner such as he 
would have his disciples pattern after, in| r 
this respect. 
among themselves who should be great-| © 
est, he said, “ Ye shall not be | 
Gentiles ; but he that is greatest 

you let him be as the younger; 
that is chief, as he that doth serve. 
whether is greater, he that 
meat or him that serveth ? is not heje 


among | 
and he | j 
For 


Cc 


that sitteth at meat? but Lam with/pemsive preparations, these many devices and 


We easily dis- he 


you as he that serveth.” lp 


cover in these words of Christ the sort of! the world has not discovered that pleasure is 


your sallies or your good stories do more than 


When the disciples strove | dead. : 
| And when, at length, yielding to your disgust, you 


as the} into the fresh air, and see the stars! 


sitteth at | fault lie with all these needless adjuncts, these 


aise a simper ora forced Jaugh. Everything falls 
Intellect and feeling are alike asphyxiated. 


ush away, how great is the relief when you get 

*How you ‘Thank God, that’s over? and half 
esolve to avoid all such boredom for the future! 
Vhat, now, is the secret of this perpetual mis- 
arriage and disappointment? Does not the 


laborate dressings, these set forms, these ex- 


rrangements, that unply trouble and raise ex- 
ectation? Who that has lived thirty years in 


coy, and must not be too directly pursued, but 
must be caught unawares? An air from a street- 
piano, heard whilst at work, will often gratify 
more than the choicest music played ata con- 
cert by the most accomplished musicians, A 
single good picture, seen in a dealer’s window, 
may give keener enjoyment than awhole ex- 
hibition, gone through with catalogue and pen- 
cil. By the time we have got ready our elabo- 
rate apparatus by which to secure happiness, the 
happiness is gone. It is too subtle to be con- 
tained in these receivers, garnished with com- 
pliments, and fenced round with etiquette. The 
more we multiply and complicate appliances, 
the more certain are we to frighten it away.— 
The reason is patent enough. These higher emo- 
tions, to which social intercouree ministers, are 
of extremely complex nature; they consequently 
depend for their productions upon very numerous 
conditions, the more numerous the conditions, the 
greater the liability that one or other of them 
will be disturbed, and the emotions consequently 
prevented. 

** Who then shall say that the reform of our 
system of observances is unimportant? When 
we see how this system induces fashionable ex- 
travagance, with its entailed bankruptcy and ruin 
—when we mark how greatly it limits the amount 
of social intercourse amongst the less wealthy 
classes—when we find that many who most need 
to be disciplined by mixing with the refined, 
are driven away by it, and led into dangerous and 
often fatal courses—when we count up the ma- 
ny minor evils it inflicts....—and when to all 
these we add its fatal sin, thatit blights, withers 
up, and kills, that high enjoyment which it profess- 
edly ministers to—that enjoyment which is a 
chief end of our hard struggling in life to obtain— 
shall we not conclude that to reform our system 
of etiquette and fashion, is an aim yielding to 
few in urgency ? 
“Signs are not wanting that some change is at 
hand... .'The time is approaching, when our sys- 
tem of social observances must pass through some 
crisis, out of which it will come purified and com- 
paratively simple.” 
The reader will perceive in the above article. 
another indication of the great undercurrent of in- 
fluence that is bearing the world on towards 
Communism. Etiquette and cold formality be- 
long to the reign of separation; and if they are 
to be dispensed with, it must be by the establish- 
ment of unity. Persons do not ordinarily stand 
on ceremony in their own family; and Commu- 
nism, by including all in this state, will be the 
means of rooting it out everywhere, and introduc- 
ing the free cordiality of childhood and nature in- 
to the manners of society at large. 





Important Discovery. 


A discovery has recently been made which is 
destined to prove of incalculable advantage to the 
commercial marine of this country, and of the 
world; and to the preservation of all war vessels, 
from the destruction of the marine worm. An 
article upon the subject, of great interest, has 
been prepared by the editors of the Washington 
Globe—Mv. Pickett doing the scientific and Mr. 
Rives the practical part thereof—which will, in 
the course of a few days, appear in the columns 
of that paper. The marine worm enters, from the 
sea, or salt water, the planks and timbers of a 
vessel, when so small as to be imperceptible, and 
eats and grows as it moves along, until it becomes 
as large and long as one’s finger. It never eats 
out, but when itapproaches the edge of the plank 
or timber it is destroying, it takes a cireuit and 
works back. <A ship appearing sound outwardly, 
may, by these marine worms, be rotten in all her 
timbers—literally eaten up, for the worm leaves 
no mark or trace of its place of entrance. All 
outwardly looks firm, whilst all inwardly is hol- 
low and unsound. Neither copper, nor tar, nor 
ordinary paint constitutes any bar to the inroads 
of the marine worm. But the use of the New- 
Jersey Zine Paint does most effectually prevent 
the worm from entering the ship. It has been 
thoroughly tried and tested at the Norfolk Navy- 
Yard and elsewhere, and found to be a sure reme- 
dy, not only against the destructive marine worm 
but it effectually keeps off all coral or barnacles, 
which will cling to and grow upon and retard the 
progress of vessels that remain in salt water any 
length of time, unprovided and uncovered with 
the Zine Paint. I have alluded to this subject, as 
it is one but little understood as yet, but which is 
destined for adoption as one of the standard 
measures of marine protection.—Ballimore Pa- 
triot. 





Tree Houses in Caffraria, 

In this portion of Africa there is an ‘ Inhab- 
ited Tree,’ which travelers thus describe: It 
stands at the base of a range of mountains, due 
east from Kurrichaine, ina place ealled ‘ On- 
goruteie Fountain.’ Its gigantic limbs contain 
seventeen conical huts. ‘hese are used as 
dwellings, being beyond the reach of the lions, 
which, sinee the incursion of the Mantates from 
the adjoining country, when so many thousands 
of persons were massacred, have become very 
numerous in the neighborhood, and destructive 
to human life. 

The branches of the trees are supported by 
forked sticks, or poles, and there are three tiers 
of platforms on which the huts are constructed. 
The lowest is nine feet from the ground, and 


i 
i 
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it may be so called, contains four. The ascent 
to these is made by notches cut in the Support. 
ing poles; and the huts are built with tw; 
thatched with straw, and will contain ten per. 
sons vonveniently. 

Other villages have been seen by travelers 
built similarly to the above; but these were 
erected on stakes, instead of trees, about eight 
feet above the ground, about forty feet square 
larger in some places, and containing seventy 
or eighty huts. The inhabitants sit under th, 
shade of these platforms during the day, ang 
retire at night to the huts above.— Parley’, 
Panorama. 





CULTIVATION OF THE ARTICHOKE 
Amongst the plants, says the Moniteur, which 
have not yet been appreciated at their fy 
value, and which consequently have not rend. 
ered all the services that might have been ex. 
pected, is the Jerusalem artichoke. A reeent 
analysis has shown that it contains, in 100 part 
14.7 of sugar, 3 of azoted matters, 2 of inuline 
2 of other organic matters, 1.3 of mineral ma. 
ters, and 77 of water; whereas beet root cop. 
tains S of sugar, 87 water, and the rest of 
azoted, mineral, and organic matters, and typ. 
nips contain 6.2 of sugar, 89 of water, the 
rest being azoted, organic, and mineral matters, 
Thus it isseen that the sugar and azoted mat. 
ters which the Jerusalem artichoke contains are 
in very large proportions, and deserve to fiz 
the attention of farmers. There are besides 
few plants which are so robust, and which re. 
quire so little from the soil ; and hitherto it has 
not been attacked by the malady. The best 
authors, and especially M. Boussingault, recom. 
mended the cultivation of it, and they are 
right, for, in addition to all these qualities, it 
in nowise fears frost. With the exception of 
marshy soils, the Jerusalem artichoke suceceds 
everywhere. It is planted and cultivated ex. 
actly like the potato. Once placed in the 
earth, it requires no new plantings, for enough 
always remains for the following harvest.— 
Glasgow Saturday Post. 
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As facts are the basis of principles and _theo- 
ries, the following singular investigation may be 
worth something: 

Curtous Sraristics.—The hours most 
fatal to life are thus determined by a writer in 
the London Quarterly Review from the exam- 
ination of the facts in 2,880 cases: 

If the deaths of the 2,880 persons had oe- 
eurred indifferently atany hour during the 24 
hours, 120 would have occurred at each hour. 
But this way was by no means the case.— 
There are two hours in which the proportion 
was remarkably below this, two minima in fact 
—namely, from midnight to 1 o’clock, when 
the deaths are 83 per cent. below the aver- 
age, and from noon to 1 o’clock, when they 
were 207 percent. below. Fiom 3 to 6 o’elock, 
A. M. inclusive, ard from 3 to 7 o’elock, P. M., 
there is a gradual increase, in the former 
of 234 per cent. above the average, in the lat- 
ter of 54 per cent. The maximum of death is 
from 5 to 6 o’elock A. M., when it is 40 per 
cent, above the average; the next, during the 
hour before midnight, when it is 24 per cent. 
in excess ; a third hour of excess is that from 
3 to 10 o’clock in the morning, being 18} per 
cent. above. From 10 A. M. to3 P. M. the 
deaths are less numerous, being 164 per cent. 
below the average, the hour before noon 
being the most fatal. From 3 o,clock P. M. 
the deaths rise to 5} per cent. above the aver- 
age, and then fall from that hour to 11 P. M., 
averaging 64 per cent. below the mean. Dur- 
ing the hours from 9 to 11 o’elock in the even- 
ing there is a minimum of 64 per cent below 
the average. Thus the least mortality is du- 
ring the midday hours—namely, from 10 to 3 
o’clock, the greatest during early morning 
hours, from 3 to 6 o’elock. About one-third 
of the total deaths were children under five 
years of age, and they show their influence of 
the latter more strikingly. At all hours, from 
10 o’clock in the morning until midnight, the 
deaths are at or below the mean; the hours 
from 4 to 5 P. M. and from 9 to 10 P. M. be- 
ing minima, but the hour after midnight being 
the lowest maximum: at all the hours from 2 
to 10 A. M. the deaths are above the mean, 
attaining their maximum at from 5 to 6 o'clock 
A. M., when it is 45} per cent. above. 





‘Dun.’—The true origin of this word is 


said to be due to one John Dun, a famous bail- 


ff of the town of Lincoln, so extremely active 
n his business, that it beeame a proverb when 


a man refused to pay his debts, to say—* Why 
don’t you Dun him?? that is, *‘ Why don’t 
you send Dun te arrest him ?? 
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high, has three huts; and the upper story, if 
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